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Described in this instructional aid pamphlet is the 
tructional technology approach known as audible 
(AMI) to achieve some of the broad goals of 
education. AMI refers to the integral development and 
o or more simultaneously projected visual images either 
mbination with 2 x 2-inch slides, motion film, and/or 
sparencies. Coupled with the imagery component is the 
sound or audio track, which is usually prepared on 
is played concurrently with the pictorial material, 
dia combinations are possible for the development of 
learning endeavor, discussion is limited to the creation 
mental three-screen slide and sound presentation, 
nd procedural concerns of the technique are 
under the following topics: (1) a brief description of 

pabilities, (2)' a short account of the four structural 
complement functions, and (3) an explanation of how to 
and present an AMI program, with each phase offering 

is also supplied. (BL) 
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Following years of choking smog, 
deadly oil slicks, and other manifesting 
deteriorations to our habitat, national 
priorities are rapidly emerging to bring 
about less noise, cleaner air and water, 
livable urban areas, and preserved wil- 
derness settings. Presumably , the 
schools will provide the best place for 
developing our next generation's sen- 
sitivity to these and other ecological 
needs. 

As learners and directors of instruc- 
tional processes move further into the 
1970’s, many more American class- 
rooms will be dealing with a curricular 
component on Environmental Ecolog- 
ical Education (EEE). Broadly speak- 
ing, EEE must not only make learners 
aware of ecological problems but must 
develop in them an understanding of 
underlying issues and potential an- 
swers. In addition, a commitment to 
individual and collective action in the 
community interest must be gen- 
erated. 

To achieve these broad goals, ed- 
ucators must work with innovative, 
relevant, interesting, and effective 
learning activities to complement the 
dynamic needs of both the content 
and the student. One particular learn- 
ing technique which can meet these 
expectations is the fresh instructional 
technology approach known as Au- 
dible Multi-Imagery (AMI). Very sim- 
ply, AMI refers to the integral develop- 
ment and display of two or more 
simultaneously projected visual images 
either with or in combination with 



2 x 2-inch slides, motion film, and/or 
overhead transparencies. Coupled with 
the imagery component is the cor- 
responding sound or audio track, 
which is usually prepared on audiotape 
and is played concurrently with the 
pictorial material. 

As learning strategy for enlivening and 
intensifying environmental learnings, 



AMI provides two related levels of 
learner involvement. The first deals 
with the members of the audience, 
who gain knowledge and feelings on a 
topic from their participatory viewing 
and listening. The second level involves 
the producers who participate in AMI 
design, production, topical explo- 
ration, research, and social interaction. 
Summing up this notion of learner 
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involvement levels is Perrin’s obser- 
vation that “multiple images reflect 
the feeling of our time in the need for 
choice, for exploration, for greater 
involvement and participation, and for 
instant communication.” Ultimately, 
faculty and students must together 
decide which level of involvement they 
desire to pursue. 

For prospective Audible Multi-Imagery 
users, it may be helpful to identify and 
explain some of the theoretical as well 
as procedural concerns of this activity. 
Consequently, this pamphlet will deal 
with the following AMI topics: 

1. A brief description of functional 
capabilities 

2. A short account of the four struc- 
tural elements that complement 
function 

3. An explanation of how to plan, 
produce, and present an AMI 
program. 

While many media combinations are 
possible for the development of this 
type of learning endeavor, our discus- 
sion will be limited to the creation of 
an environmental three-screen slide 
and sound presentation. 

AMI Functions 

Numerous capabilities or functions are 
inherent in Audible Multi-Imagery. 
One function is that of illustrating 
right and wrong approaches to a given 
task or problem solution. For exam- 
ple, a three-screen urban environment 
presentation might depict on the cen- 
ter screen a slide of a large group of 
factories which were visibly spewing 
pollutants into the atmosphere. Both 
right and left screens might display 
pictures which show the proper ap- 
proaches for controlling this pollution 
problem. 

Another AMI function is its ability to 
exhibit comparisons. Illustrative of 
this might be the simultaneous projec- 
tion of three separate central business 
district designs. All screens could 
simultaneously show three designs — 
such as Constitution Plaza in Hartford, 
Philadelphia’s Penn Center, and Foun- 
tain Square in Cincinnati - while the 
audio reinforces these visual compar- 
isons. Indicating relationships is yet 



another function of this com- 
munication medium. For example, 
graphs showing noise levels for dif- 
ferent types of aircraft could be pro- 
jected on the left and right screens, 
while the center screen exhibits a 
series of pictures stressing the probable 
detrimental human effects from exces- 
sive noise exposure. Penetrating jet 
noises could provide the complement al 
source of audio for this example. 

The affective, emotional, or feeling 
function of AMI is the most challeng- 
ing and perhaps the most difficult to 
develop. Here, the proper blend of 
visuals and music greatly enhance a 
desired emotional response for the 
viewer. In one presentation of this 
type, the song “Give a Damn” by 
Spanky and Our Gang was incor- 
porated with a quick sequence of slide 
pictures that demonstrated the degra- 
dation of man within his urbanized 
surroundings. As one student viewer 
reacted after having seen this se- 
quence: “It made me stop and think 
what ‘pigs’ we all are; 1 felt rotten 
enough to want to do something about 
it.” 

Another capability of this medium is 
presenting a question on one screen 
with the appropriate answer on the 
other. For instance, the left screen 
could pose a question like “What 
elements make up the web of life?” 
Afterward the right screen could pro- 
ject a diagram of the entire cycle 
showing the elements of plant life, 
herbivores, carnivores, decomposition, 
nutrition, and the sun, while the cen- 
ter screen area remains dark or blank. 
Each separate element of the cycle 
could then be amplified by both pic- 
torial and audio material. 

Finally, AMI can deliver factual infor- 
mation, concepts, principles, and pro- 
cedures with great impact. Hence all of 
these functional capabilities appear to 
support Kappler’s belief that “one 
picture seen by itself impresses a fact 
on the mind. Two or three seen 
together, and often with continually 
changing juxtaposition, conjure a com- 
plexity of ideas and relations in which 
the whole is more than the sum of its 
parts.” 
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Three separate central business districts compared simultaneously have dramatic effect. 



AMI Structure 

Closely allied with the concerns of 
function are those of structure, which 
include the variables of audio, se- 
quencing, screen size, and pictorial 
features. Function, mood, and desired 
impact appear to determine which 
picture features will be incorporated in 
an AMI presentation, A variety of 
pictorial styles — realistic, schematic, 
line, cartoon, and/or abstract — in 
either color or black and white are 
available for inclusion in the presen- 
tation. While there are no definite 
guidelines in terms of which style to 
use for which mood or impact, the 
user is urged to experiment and make 
decisions on the basis of his “artistic 
intuition,” Presumably, a consider- 
ation of these general concerns about 
pictures will assist in communicating 
what is desired. 

A second, related AMI element of 
structure is screen size. As Perrin 
recommends: “The openness of the 
large image encourages him [viewer] 
to explore and select for himself, 
giving a sense of reality and par- 
ticipation.” Furthermore, Perrin hy- 
pothesizes that increased learning and 
interest correlate with utilizing large 
screens. The main importance of the 
structural variable known as sequenc- 
ing is to help the viewer more easily 
sort, process, understand, and assim- 
ilate both audible and visible content. 
This must be done since there is so 
much information emanating from this 



type of mediated learning activity. 
Furthermore, it appears to sharpen 
viewer involvement by combating vis- 
ual repetition and monotony. Usually 
the .AMI user accomplishes this se- 
quencing task by manipulating his 
visual displays within the confines of 
three interlocking screens designated 
as left, center, and right. Manipulation 
may occur in a variety of ways. For 
example, pictures of the 35mm slide 
type can appear on the screen in the 
following manner: vertical projection, 
horizontal projection, or a combi- 
nation of these two projection shapes. 
More important, the slides can be 
shown in a sort of building-block 
manner. This means that slides can be 
projected on one screen at a time; two 
screens at a time; or on all three 
screens at the same time. This sequen- 
tial capability is enhanced by using 
blank slides. These consist of opaque 
paper mounted in 2 x 2 slide ready- 
mounts. Of course they can manip- 
ulate sequence as well as hold a screen 
blank (no visible display or dark 
screen) for a desired effect. 

The final structural concern of AMI is 
the sound track. Since the audio is an 
integral component of this medium, it 
may occasionally dominate the pic- 
torial information, provide a mood, 
convey a feeling, deliver verbal infor- 
mation, and/or give depth and mean- 
ing to the overall production. El- 
ements of the audio track may include 
such items as interviews with com- 



munity people or students, sound 
effects, narration, and music. Musical 
selections, in particular, enhance the 
visual impact. As film expert Rotha 
explained about the role of music: “It 
performs certain duties in the exciting 
of human emotions which cannot be 
replaced by the use of either speech or 
sound.” 

In concluding this somewhat theoret- 
ical portion of our discussion of the 
related concepts of Audible Multi- 
Imagery function and structure, we 
urge teachers and students to bring 
together all possible artistry plus the 
time and patience to experiment with 
the many combinations of visuals, 
sound, sequence, screen size, and func- 
tions. Whether the sequence flows 
serenely; builds to a climax; comes to 
a sudden, despairing end; or achieves 
some other hoped-for emotional 
impact, a total AMI program pattern 
will emerge from the designer. 

Let us now shift our focus to an 
outline explanation of the Planning, 
Producing, and Presenting Phases of 
AMI. It must be noted, however, that 
variations of this total scheme may 
occur because of budget, time, ma- 
terials, content, student groupings, and 
audiovisual equipment. 

Planning Phase 

1. Determine feasibility of this learn- 
ing activity. This implies that a 
sketchy overall appraisal of equipment 
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